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ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT. 
(Concluded. ) 


This citizen exerted all the strength of his robust 
make to raise you in his arms, himself being drawn 
up by cords and pulleys, prepared for the purpose. 
I need scarcely tell you, that the Itttle book which 
he threw at your feet thro a hole in the roof, was 
rubbed over with spirits of wine, set on fire; but 
as you have made a compact with the devil, it is 
but fair you should see what you have signed.’ 
Dob took from the hand of Dubert the parchment, 
which, on examination, he perceived to be the mar- 
riage-contract of Roger and Ursula. The young 
people fell at his feet; he raised them tenderly, and 
embraced them affectionately, saying, ‘My chil- 
dren, I willingly consent. All here present must 
be aware, that,as vou were lovers at the beginning 
of the story, and that you are not 4i//ed, you must 
needs be married!’ We regretted much, (continu- 
ed Dubert, the impossibility of accommodating you 
with tempests, forests, sighing of breezes, mur- 
muring of leaves, &c. they are easily supplied by 
a few strokes of a pen; and, had we wanted them 
only in description, this citizen would have lent me 
a volume of ‘Travels thro the Pyrenees; in which 
I should have found an hundred and fifty-seven 
risings and settings of the sun, ornaménted with 
all the varieties of ‘purpureal’.and other ‘ethereal 
tints.’ However, if ever you should think of pub- 
lishing your adventures, I would advise you to 
make use of the above mentioned volume. You 
can easily make an additional one to your own, and 
make it sell all the better! We have also to apolo- 
gise for having only made use of about fifty per- 
sons in our romance. I had been promised a troop 
of volunteers, but they were unfortunately on duty 
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to-day. Neither have we been abie to make you 
go over two hundred leagues of ground, only to 
search for adventures, as we were more pressed 
for time than our brother romance inventors, hav - 
ing only one night for the beginning, the confus- 
ing, the clearing up, and the concluding of our his- 
tory. We did not wish to compose a tragedy, 
otherwise we ought to have made use of a dagger 
or two; for adhering strictly to rules, we ought to 
have killed at least two or three people, But where 
is the book without a fault? ‘Let this omission be 
ours!” We had some idea of putting you to bed 
with some spectres, or some fleshless skeleton; but 
we were aware that none but the ‘bleeding nun’! 
ought to attempt being the rival of the ‘little heels 
of Celanira.’2 ‘That is all vastly fine, (said Dob.) 
But, my good friend Dubert, you will never finish 
if you go on with all that you might haye done. 
Let us leave all that; do pray explain to me what 
I saw in the niche of the saloon!’ ‘I will not de- 
prive you of the pleasure of ascertaining that your- 
self,{said Dubert;) follow us, and you will won- 
der at your former terror.’ It was not without dif- 


ficulty that Dob could conquer cc to 







visiting that dreadful spot; at len concluding 
that it must be something equall#simple, when 
known, with the rest of the contrivances which had 
been planned for his terror and amusement; and 
not a little encouraged by the presence of a nu- 
merous company, Dob manfully exclaiming, ‘Lead 
on!’ proceeded tothe saloon. He boldly approach- 
ed the niche; butonce he hesitated, and then drew 
aside the veil! Imagine his surprise on perceiving 
a repast set out with the utmost elegance and 
taste: a hearty burst of laughter from all present 
followed the fitst expression of his astonishment. 
“This. is indeed a trick, (cried he,) this is not at all 
like what I saw before: pray do explain to me the 
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mystery.’ ‘Excuse me doing any such thing, (re- 
plied Dubert;) my explanation, like many others, 
would not satisfy those who hear it, you would 
only shake your head, shrug your shoulders, and 
say, Lord! was it nothing but that? I recommend 
to you, instead of listening to any more explana- 
tions, to take your seat at the head of this table, 
aid do the honors of the Abbey.’ ‘Faith you are 
in the right!’ exclaimed mr. Dob, seating himself, 
and inviting his company to do the same, it will be 
the wisest way; and now we only want to com- 
plete our story, ‘a sister Olivia, or a monsieur 
Bounac, to come in as apropos, as the one did to 
finish the Mysteries of Udolpho, and the other the 
Italian. But one tning I am resolved on; to-morrow 
morning | wili write to some of my old connexions 
n England, to advertise the appearance of my ad- 
ventures, which I will instantly set about preparing 
fot the press. And henceforth let all Romance wri- 
ters and readers class me among their heroes; for 
{ think 1 may say without vanity, none of them 
have met with more Adventures in a Night.’ 





1 Mouk. 2 Knights of the Swan. 
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The editor, ever willing to accommodate, has, 
by particular request, altered the day of publica- 
tion of this paper, from Salurday to Monday, dur- 
ing the Summer Season. The reason assigned for 
this request, is, that a majority of subscribers are 
at this time of year, out of town, and that on Sa- 
iurdays particularly, the domestics lock up their 
houses to repair to the country residence, there to 
stay until thegMfonday; in such cases, the paper is 
seldom sect, delivering the paper on Mon- 
days, it is presumed, that in many instances, this 
difficulty Will be obviated. 


—-=—S 


The “Adventures of a Night,” being concluded 
in this Number, we shall endeavor to obtain an 
interesting Novel for the commencement of our 
next Volume, which will be entirely new to many 
ef our Female readers, and cannot but be enter- 
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taining and acceptable to all lovers of sentiment 
and fine feeling. This Novel, conformable to our 
plan of concluding all articles commenced in one 
volume of the **Ladies’ Museum,” before we begin 
another, cannot be given until the expiration of 
two weeks, which will conclude the present, Vol- 
ume II, when the usual Title-Page and List of 
Subscribers’ Names will accompany the last No. 
in which we shall have the satisfaction to publish 
in addition to the last, as new Patrons to this pa- 
per, the names of some persons as respectable as 
any in the city. 











Pathetic and Sentimental, 


“Teach me to feel another’s woe.” 





{ By our Letter-Box. } 


TO FREDERIC D—, 
(In answer to his letter to Matilda, on the death of 
his Wife.)—{Conc.vvep. } 


‘Lucilla kept her word, and, when the time at 
which she expected an answer had expired, her 
mind filled with anxious fears for her lover’s safe- 
ty. At length, by his friends, she heard, that he 
had arrived at Turin in perfect safety, and in 
health; and Lucilla who expected to have received 
the first letter, was the only one that was treated 
with silence and neglect. ‘Too generous to be sus- 
picious, she continued writing to Fernando in the 
most affectionate terms, making every excuse for 
not hearing; but entreating him, as he valued her 
affection, to write by every means; yet still the 
amiable girl had the cruel mortification of finding 
post after post arrive without a single line. 

‘At length, by accident, she had the distress to 
hear that Fernando was going to set out for Spain, 
with the intent of embarking for South America 
from thence. A thousand painful emotions seized 
her breast, and grief for her lover’s unworthiness 
was not the least: her fate was then drawing fo a 
crisis, and, as her last resource, she wrote the 
following letter. 

‘Until I heard of your preparations for crossing 
the Atlantic, I attributed your silence to your 
confidence in my esteem, and in my unalterable 








attachment; and, when I reflected how long your 
indispensab!> concerns would engage you, I had 
almost persuaded myself to wish that you would 
not prolong your absence even by the time in 
which you would be writing to me: but what I 
have hitherto considered as an occasional slight, 
is now become an injury so cruel and inhuman, 
that, with all my prejudice in your favor, I have 
great difficulty to make myself believe that I am 
not entirely bereft of your affection. If you are 
capable of such inconstancy, I absolve you of your 
vows, and may Heaven forgive you: mine I shall 
ever keep sacred. If you deprive me of the power 
of fulfilling them, the convent of St Lucia is not 
far from me; and there will I for ever seclude my- 
self from the world, and confirm how sincerely 

1 am your’s, LvUcILL..’ 


‘This letter having only increased her dissap- 
pointment, she some time after took the irrevoca- 
ble vow, and exerted all her resolution to subdue 
her passion. Two years after she had taken the 
veil, her guardian died, & in his last moments the 
wretch confessed that he had never forwarded any 
of the letters entrusted to him, and that he had 
kept those written by Fernando. He then pointed 
to a box where they were deposited, but death pre- 
vented him from discovering the motive for such 
treachery. 

‘Fernando’s letters were in the same strain as 
Lucilla’s: he frequently mentions that his friends 
in Spain had solicited him to accept one of the 
chief appointments in South America; but that he 
should think the whole world itself no recompense 
for being absent from his beloved Lucilla. In the 
last, he reminds her of her vows with the utmost 
delicacy and affection: he assures her, that all sit- 
uations without her will be equally miserable to 
him, and conjures her, in the most passionate 
terms, no longer to trifle with his happiness; for 
he should be obliged to yield to the importunities 
of his friends, and accept their offered appoint- 
ment, unless she would again make Sardinia a 
paradise to him, by an assurance of her constancy 
and love. 

‘Lucilla was soon informed how cruelly she had 
been deceived. But, far from complaining of the 
hardness of her lot, seemed perfectly resigned to 


it, and in the knowledge of her lover’s constancy - 


soon regained the cheerfulness she had lost.’ 
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In the history of this charming woman's life, 
my dear Frederic, you will see a striking effect of 
religious power: do you, then, apply to the same 
all-soothing charm, and may you, like her, derive 
the same relief. Adieu! my dear brother; and be- 
lieve me, with tenderness, 


Your affectionate sister, and sincere friend, 


MATILDA. 
THE LETTERS OF FELIX. 
Letrer If. 


I have just been witnessing the happiest scene 
you can imagine. A young woman, by far the 
prettiest in this province, has been married to an 
affectionate good young man; I was affected to 
tears, for the bride seemed to feel all her happi- 
ness; and, yet, she was depressed:—she was fo 
leave her native place, to return with her husband 
to his——can any thing be conceived more afflict- 
ing to a mind of sensibility? The young woman 
parted from her mother and sisters with a genuine 
feeling which might have shamed the cold hearts 
of half our Spanish ladies. The place she was go- 
ing to was not above five leagues distance, and 
yet she wept! Good God! Alonzo, how strange, 
how wonderful, is that passion which could thus 
lead this young woman to desert beings whom a 
long course of years had rendered dear to her 
How inexplicable is love! I sometimes muse on 
this idea till I am bewildered; I can fully conceive 
all the emotions of a lover; and how is it, then, 
that with a heart like mine, so ardent in its attach- 
ments, so enthusiastic, so extravagant, that I have 
never yet known a stronger emotion than what I 
feel for you? I believe that I am formed to be the 
lover of Nature alone: my soul is full of her;—I 
live, I breathe, for nothing else. I can imagine 
nothing more delightful than to walk by moon- 
light in the recesses of a wood; nothing more su- 
blime than to range from cliff to cliff; to cross the 
rude bridges of fallen larch which extend here 
from steep to steep over fathomless chasms: ne- 
thing can exceed the luxury of my feelings in 
scenes like these. Then, what is love? What is 
that passion which can shut out all these objects? 
Shall I ever feel its power? I think not. Adieu! 

FELIX, 
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Utile Dulce. 


“The mind may be amused into improvement.” 


b —- ————_ 
[By our Letter-Box.] 
THE MIRROR OF REAL LIFE. 


By an association of Female Spies. 
PicruRE SEVENTH. 

BELLAIR is a very accomplished gentleman, 
has a large fortune, and lives up to his income, 
without going beyond it; is charitable to the poor; 
liberal to merit, especially in distress; hospitable 
and generous to his friends; punctual in the pay- 
ment of his debts; keeps a handsome house, and 
yet a better table; is a lover of pleasure, but a hater 
of vice; in a word, has nothing in his character 
that might not make a prudent and good-natured 
woman happy in a husband: he had many oblique 
hints given him to that purpose, but he listened to 
none for along time, nor seemed inclined to alter 
his condition, till he saw MISERIA: he had the 
pleasure, we cannot say the happiness, to meet this 
young lady at a ball; she was tall, well-shaped, 
had something extremely gracetul in her air in 
dancing; a face, tho not.exquisitely beautiful, yet 
very agreeable; and the most winning softness in 
her conversation and manner. The heart of Bell- 
air gave her the preference to all he had ever seen 
before; and after some slight enquiry into her cha- 
racter and fortune, desired her father’s permission 
to visit her as a lover, ‘The offer was too advan- 
tageous to be refused—the old gentleman hesitated 
not to give his consent, and Miseria received her 
new adorer with as much complaisance as the mo- 
desty of her sex admitted. 

A few weeks completed the courtship; Bellair 
married, and after some days carried her home: 
but! what a change did she immediately cause in 
his house! A bill of fare being by her orders bro’t 
to her every morning, she struck off three parts in 
four of the articles; and when, Bellair, on finding 
his table thus retrenched, gently remonstrated_ to 
her that there was scarcely sufficient for the ser- 
vants, she told him that she would therefore have 
the number of them diminished; she even took the 
liberty to desire he would make less frequent invi- 
tations to his friends and kindred; and as for the 
poor, they no longer dare appear even in sight of 
the door, for fear of being sent to the house of 
correction. 


This kind of behavior makes him extremely 
uneasy: his discontent increases every day, as none 
passes without affording him some fresh occasion. 
His reason and his love are continually at war; 
but the former has so much the advantage, that 
tho he is loth to do any thing which may give of- 
fence to a wife so dear to him, yet he is still more 
loth to become the jest of his acquaintance, for 
bearing further with her failings than becomes a 
man. He begins of late, to exert the authority of 
a husband; and even in spite of her tears, has re- 
taken some of those servants she had displaced, 
and put many things relating to the economy of 
his family nearer to their former footing. As for 
Miseria, she frets incessantly; all that softness in 
her eyes, which was once so enchanting, is now 
converted to a sullen gloom; her voice, her man- 
ner, is quite changed—she either sits in his com- 
pany obstinately silent, or speaks in such a fashion 
as it would better become her to be mute. The lit- 
tle satisfaction he finds at home, drives him to 
seek it abroad, and every thing between them 
seems drawing towards a mutual dislike: and if 
that should happen, what consequences may pos- 
sibly ensue!....reciprocal revilings on the sacred 
ceremony which united them—every act of resent- 
ment against each other—remorse—hatred—sepa- 
ration—ruin and eternal loss of peace to both! 

A sympathy of humor, is therefore no less to be 
consulted, than a sympathy of inclination, and 
indeed more so: for we have known several mar- 
ried people, who have come together, without any 
thing of what is called the passion of love, who, by 
happening to think the same way, have afterwards 
become extremely dear to each other: on the con- 
trary, some who have met all fire and flame, have 
thro an unhappy disagreement in very trifles, be- 
come all frost and snow. ‘There is a vanity in hu- 
man nature which flatters us that we always judge 
right, and by consequence creates im us an esteem 
for those who are wise enough to be of the same 
opinion with us: in a word, a parity. of sentiment 
is the cement of that lasting friendship, as well as 
mutual confidence, in which the comforts of a mar- 
ried state chiefly consist. F. Ss. 


The greatest felicity we can enjoy in this life is 
ConTENTMENT: when we aim at any thing more, 
we are always disappointed. 


We all probably have our points of insanity, tho 
where they lie no one will acknowledge when point 
- €d out to them. 





SUMMER FASHIONS. 


Walking Dress. —A cambric muslin round 
dress, the skirt gored and rather full: the bottom 
is finished by a deep flounce of soft muslin, which 
is cut in scollops, and edged with narrow lace; 
this flounce is surmounted by a broad piece of soft 
muslin, honeycombed, and finished at each edge 
by muslin scollops: high body, made tight to the 
shape, and richly let in with work. Over this dress 
is worn a pellisse, composed of lavender colored 
reps silk, and lined with white sarsnet; it is fasten- 
ed down the front by white silk buttons, and or- 
namented at the bottom of the skirt with a rouleau 
of white satin, entwined with lavender silk cord. 

Evening Dress.—A white gauze round dress, 
the bottom of the skirt fimshed by a large rouleau 
of white; the rouleau is ornamented at regular 
distances with braids of lemon colored satin, and 
surmounted by three bands of lemon colored satin: 
the body is made plain and higher than have been 
generally worn; it is finished round the bust by a 
single fall of blond lace set on plain; short full 
sleeve, confined at the bottom by a row of white 
satin points. A lemon colored satin body, cut ¢x- 
tremely low round the bust, is worn over the 
gauze one; it is finished round the waist in the 
I*rench style by tabs, and has a small epaulette 
which stands up on the shoulder, very novel. 


French Court Dress. — White satin petticoat, 
trimmed round the border with a cheveaux-de- 
frieze crape, over which is a rich ornament of full 
blown roses; the sleeves full and reaching near the 
elbow, terminating by two full rows of lace: the 
body made te display the bust, very low behind, 
and ornamented with crape enchevaux-de-frieze; 
train of royal purple or Prussian blue satin: the 
hair dressed round the face in ringlets ala Ninon, 
and entirely divided from the forehead; on the 
summit of the head it is raised in two rows of se- 
parate braids, twisted round with pearls; between 
these braids is a tiara of gold and pearls, to which 
are fastened the court lappets of the finest Brus- 
sels lace: ear-rings and chain necklace of pearls, 
white satin shoes, and white kid gloves, ornamen- 
ted at the tops witha rich embossment of white 
satin. 

Evening Dress.—Castilian robe of pearl gray 
sarsnet, elegantly trimmed with pink satin, inter- 
spersed with crape and velvet; the petticoat worn 
under the dress is finished by a border of fine lace, 
which just appears below the robe; the sleeves are 
of fine figured net, with serpentine waves of rolled 
pink satin, continued. close to the wrist, from 
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whence depend two broad frills of blond, made to 
fall over the knuckles: a fichu of the finest net, 
left open in front and surmounted by a deep Spa- 
nish ruff, standing up a-l’Elizabeth: crown turban 
of white satinet and pearls, with tassels, and 
crowned near the summit with a wreath of pink 
fancy flowers, and pearls: pearl ear-rings, white 
crape fan, and white satin shoes. . 


Tiit, Humour, and Levity. 


——s 
** Get away, Sorrow!” 








A Wire's Heap ror A Mink-MEasurRe. 


At St. John’s (Newfoundland), a laughable ac- 
tion was brought into court by a servant against 
his master. The man claimed ten pounds for his 
wages; the master said only cight were due, al- 
ledging that he had spilled several kettles of milk, 
for which he must pay. It appeared in evidence, 
that two or three kettles had been spilled by acci- 
dent, without any fault on the part of tlhe servant: 
the court therefore adjudged, that for these he was 
not accountable—but that he must pay for one 
kettle which had been spilled thro carelessness. A 
difficulty now arose as to the quantity of milk con- 
tained in the kettle. '"he master (and his wife, 
who was in court,) declared it held two gallons, 
while the servant insisted it would not hold more 
than six quarts. Not having any evidence who 
could decide this point, the proceedings were at a 
stand for some minutes, when the master looking 
significantly at his wife, said, ‘Peg, suppose I was 
after telling the gentleman the story about the ket- 
tle.’ After a little hesitation, Peg replied, ‘well, 
myself don’t care—out wid it.’ The master being 
thus authorised, began—‘plase your honors, last 
fall some gentlemen came down our way trouting; 
and axed me if I could sell them some milk—my- 
self said Peg was out milking, and soon as she 
came in they could have some. Presently Peg 
comes in wid the milk, but it was blowing hard, 
and some leaves blowed into the milk, and when 
Peg was going to measure it, the gentlemen said 
it was dirty, (saving your honors presence.) Peg 
was vexed, and said it was nothing but clane laves, 
and took some out, but they would not have it, 
but one of dem; (a very funny man svre enough.) 
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said if I would take Peg and put her head in the 
kettle, he would pay for the kettle of milk, and so 
he put two dollars on the table. Myself looked at 
the money, and so did Peg—says I, Peg, shall I? 
and laughed—myself don’t care, said Peg; and 
faix 1 up wid her in my arms and dipt her head 
in the kettle, and the gentlemen gave us the mo- 
ney sure enough. We afterwards sold six quarts of 
milk out of the kettle, and your honors, (saving 
your presence,) knows Peg’s head would be as 
much in the kettle, as a gallon of milk, besides all 
I split. 

Notwithstanding the master’s argument, and, 
as he thought, proof respecting the kettle, he was 
told, that as there was no one present who saw the 
transaction, what he had now said did not amount 
to the proof. 

The servant who had been listening to the tale 
and just now noticed the observation of the magis- 
trate, suddenly exclaimed, ‘by my shoul it was 
true, mysclf it was that saw it done, and sold the 
milk afterward.’ The quantity of milk being thus 
ascertained there was no longer a difficulty in 
giving judgment. 

= 
[ Communication. } 

Monsr. Prentair—Vil you ave de politenese to 
tel de peeple dat dere dam dog mack so much a 
bow vow vow all de night long, dere is no git von 
bit slepe. For vat de diable dey keep so many 
dog? dere is no mouton for dem to vatch in de 
town. Monsr. Prentair, las night, ven I dun sell 
de Moccouba, I try to tak von leetle nap: par- 
bleu! de dog he no let me; de big dog, and de lee- 
tle dog, all mak von horid noise. Mon Dieu! I 
did git up in von grand pason, rage, an kick de 
pussy, till she scrach all my leg till he bleede, an 
it cos me two dollar to git him vell. 

Now, monsr. Printair, it be time someting be 
done to stop de dog mout, or de peeple dey neber 
git to sleepe! Suspose dey be tie up all nite, or de 
leetle boy soger dey shute dem in de hed—dat is 
better, for dat stop de mout—for vat good dey do 
in de stret all nite? eh' foutre, in de ceety Paris 
dey voud be all kill, an dere dam hide tan. 

Je suis, monsr. Printair, 
PETER. 

We feel 1auch indebted to our correspondent for 

opposing that satirising practice (which of late 
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has become to common) of introducing two or three 
large dogs into a family, which can serve no other 
purpose than endangering the lives of children, 
by subjecting them to Hydrophobia, or annoying 
their neighbors by their perpetual nocturnal 
howling.—.WVat. Mess. 


ANECDOTES, PuNS, &c, 

It being proved ona trial at Guildhall, that a man’s 
name was really Inch, who pretended that it was 
Linch, “ I see, (said the judge) the old proverb is 
verified in this man, who being allowed an Inch has 
taken an L.” 

A poor Irish labourer lately applied toa Lady for 
her interest, to be admitted into an hospital, as he 
was very ill. The Lady said, she only subcribed to 
the Lying-in Hospital ‘That’s the very one I want,’ 
cried Pat, in an ecstacy,’ ‘ as my landlord threatens 
to turn me out: and if he does, I have no place to /ie ix 

The following curious advertisement appeared in. 
a Concord, New Hampshire, paper: 

* Whereas I, Daniel Clay, through misrepresenta- 
tion, was induced to post my wife Rhoda, in the pa- 
pers,I now beg leave to inform the public, that I have 
taken her to wife, after settling all our domestic 
broils in an amicable manner; so that every thing, as 
usual, goes on like clock-work. 

Punishment for crim. con.—At a supreme court at 
Northampton, held a few days since, Zenas White 
and Sarah N. Smith, of Hadly, were convicted of 
crim. con. and sentenced each to 30 days solitary 
imprisonment and 3 years hard labour in the state 
prison. 


A quibbling writer of the last century, observes, 
with great quaintness, that when the cannons of 
the princes began war, the authority of the canons 
of the church was destroyed. ‘It was, (says he,) 
first mitram that governed the world, and then ni- 
trum: first Saint Peter, and then Salt Petre.’ 


A gentleman in company with a young lady, 
could not forbear telling her that she was wonde- 
rous handsome. ‘Sir, (says the lady,) I thank you 
for your good opinion, and wish with all my heart 
I could say as much of you too.’ ‘Why you might, 
madam, (says the gentleman,) if you made no 
more conscience of a lie than I do.’ 


A punster, observing two sheriff’s officers run- 
ning after an ingenious but distressed author, re- 
marked, that it was a new edition of the ‘Pursuits 
of Literature,’ unbound, but hot-pressed. - 








dpolfonian Asplum, 





“Poetry is the twin-sister of Music.” 


—_—_—— 


BEAUX OF THE TOWN. 


My mother oft talkt of the beaus of the town, 

Who by sword, knot, or bag, had gain’d great 
renown; 

With powder, pomatum, and various perfumes, 

You may scent out a beau,thoin different reoms. 

Well to town I have come, to see these fine elves, 

But I find them so alter’d they don’t know them- 
selves; 

Our beaus, for I find they retain still the name, 

Take a different rode to the temple of Fame. 


Chorus. 


Pantaloons like a churn, half boots, and half 
coat, 

A tight stiffen’d handkerchief tied round the 
throat, 

A scrubbing-brush head, and a corsetted breast, 

Mark our beaus and our smarts,when they think 
they‘re well dress’d. 


In the days when my mother was airy & young, 
Smart fellows, she says, danced, ogled and sung; 
They drest too with care, our hearts to trepan, 
Were on tiptoe to please, aye all to a man. 
Now lounging and careless, it plainly appears, 
‘That the ton is much alter’d within a few years; 
The fashion of wishing to please is gone by, 
Not to please is the plan they successfully try. 
Pantaloons like a churn, &c. 


Now fashions with no bright allurement-betray, 
Our belles quite disgusted her vot’ries survey; 
When the bosom of beauty owns love’s pleasing 
pain, 
Tis for one of those men who such fashions dis- 
dain; 
Take the hint, O ye men, to find grace in those 
"eyes, 
"Throw off this disgraceful postillion disguise; 
Appear like your fathers, like gentlemen move, 
And like them be rewarded with beauty and love. 


Pantaloons like a churn, &c. 





OR, WEEKLY REPOSITORY. 


OUR BUGLES SANG TRUCE. 


Our bugles sung truce, as as the night cloud had 
lower’d, 

And the centinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground over- 
power’d, 

The weary to sleep—and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guar'dedthe slain; 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 
Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far IL had roam’d on a desolate track: 
‘T'was autumn—and sunshine arose on the way 
‘Tothe home of my fathers that welcom’d me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields travers’d so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was 
young; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And well knew the strain that the corn-reap- 
ers sung. 


Then pledg’d we the wine-cup, and fondly ! 
swore 

From my hope and my weeping friends never 
to part; 

My little ones kist me a thousand times o’er, 

And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay.stay with us,rest,thou art weary and worn: 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; 

But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away.: 


THO LOVE IS WARM AWHILE: 


Tho love is warm awhile, 
Soon it grows cold, 

Absence soon blights the smile, 
When it grows cold; 

Dearest, thy love was mine, 
Thus did our hearts entwine, 
Ere love was old. 


But could thy bosom prove, 
Faithful my fair; 

Couldst thou still fondly love, 
Still absence bear; 

Oh! it was sweet to be 
Loved as I was by thee; 

But if thou’rt false to me, 
Welcome despair. 








DVERTISEMENTS inserted in this paper 
A at the customary prices.—Office at No. 164, 
south Eleventh street, between Walnut and Spruce, 
7th door south of Locust. 

June 27, 1818.— 


oe 


TO BOOK-SELLERS. 


OOK STORE.—H. C. Lewis respectfully 

informs his friends and the public generally, 
and Booksellers in particular, that he has ‘ust open- 
ed a Commission Book and Stationery Store, in 
which line he will endeavor to execute all orders 
to the entire satisfaction of his employers. 

(> PRINTING on handsome New Type, as 
usual; and Books, Stationery, &c. received in part 
payment.—Office and Store, No. 164 south 11th st. 

June 27, 1818.— 


UST PUBLISHED by Robert Desilver, and 
for Sale at his store in Walnut-st. price 50 cts. 


MEMOIRS 


of the late 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA 


OF 
Wates and Saxe Cospourc; 


In which are introduced some interesting Anec- 
dotes, never before published. 


Embellished with an elegant Engraving of the 
Princess. 
June 27, 1818.—tf 





d &~ above nae is received and for 
Sale, by H. C. Lewis, No, 164 S. 11th st. 
June 27, 1818.— 


a PUBLISHED, & for Sale by H.C.Lewis, 
No. 164 south Eleventh street, 

“THE WEEKLY SONG-BOOK, No. VI. (or 
Universal Collection of all the Songs i in English 
language, [except the immoral,] viz: American, 
English, Irish, and Scotch,) and. Repository of 
Originals.” Price 6 cents. 


Also for Sale, Nos, 1, 2, 3,4, & 5. 


Subscriptions received for this Weekly. Songster, 


for any period, at the.rate of 25 cents per month 
in advance. , 


June 27, 1818.— 





PHILADELPHIA LITERARY WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 





yj"; PUBLASHED & for Sale by H.C. Lewis, 


No. 164 south 11th st.—Price 25 cents, 


“POEMS: 


BY HENRY C. LEWIS.” 


Also for Sale at the bookstores of A. Findlay, corner 
of Chesnut & Fourth; D. Hogan, Market street; W. 
Charles, south Third street; B. Dornin, corner. of 
Walnut & Third; and R. Desilver, Walnut-st. 
Extract, as a Specimen of the Poetry: 
“ LOVE.” 

‘*Pure and unsullied burns the flame of love, 

Bright and refulgentas the orb above; 

Mild as the beaming star of silent eve, 

And gentle as the sighs that ring-doves breathe: 

Such sacred heat from such celestiai fire, 

Chastens each thought and checks all wild desirg; 

Exalts the mind, ennobles every part, 

Endears each virtue, and refines the heart; 

Bids infant genius soar without controul, 

And binds to one dear maid the glowing soul.” 

June 27, 1818.—tf 





OOKS, &c. received for sale on commission 
by H. C. Lewis, are advertised in this paper 
gratis. 
June 27, 1818— 





HE LADIES’ LITERARY MUSEUM, or 

WEERLYy Repository, is published (regularly) 
every Saturday, on the following terms: Three dol- 
lars for a year, One-and-three-quarters for half a 
year, One dollar for three months, or Thirty-seven 
and a half cents for one month. Office for receiving 
Subscriptions, and Letter-Box for literary communi- 
cations, No. 164 south 11th st. 

June 27, 1818. 





RINTING, of every description, neatly exe- 
cuted,on New Type, at this office, by H.C. Lewis: 
Books, cards, posting and hand bills, blanks, checks, 
Addresses, Messages, Visiting cards, &c. printed on 
the lowest terms. 
June 27, 1818. 





ANTED, a person to collect subscribers, 


in the city and suburbs. Apply at this office. 
June 27, 1818.— 
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PHILADELPHIA: id 
Printed. & Published, every Saturday, by H. C. Lewis, 


No. 164, South Eleventh Street. 





